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Outlook for Men Disabled 


by Coronary Occlusion’ 


LARGE NUMBER of people with 
heart disease, even those who 
have had a coronary occlu- 

sion, live for many years and can 
safely engage in productive activity. 
This encouraging outlook has been 
obscured somewhat by the promi- 
nence given to the steadily increasing 
importance of coronary disease as a 
cause of disability and death. 

Facts regarding survivorship and 
the ability to resume work by pa- 
tients after a coronary occlusion are 
afforded by a follow-up study of men 
who had been completely disabled 
by this condition for a_ sufficient 
length of time to receive disability 
benefits under contracts issued in 
connection with their Life insurance. 
These men were insured under Or- 
dinary policies in the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company and were 
standard risks at the time their in- 
that is, they 
had no serious impairments of any 


surance was issued 
kind and were in occupations with 
no extra hazards. For the most part, 
they engaged in trade and commerce, 


*This article is based upon a paper, ““‘What Happens to Men Disabled by Heart Disease,”’ 
Medical Director, and Herbert 
Company, presented at the 62d Annual Meeting 


George P. Robb, Assistant 


rectors of America, New York City, October 1 


in clerical occupations, in profession- 
al pursuits, and in industry as pro- 
prietors, skilled 
workers. 

In order to 


managers, and 


ascertain long-term 
results, the study was made on cases 
which were admitted to disability 
benefits in the period 1934-1936 and 
traced to the anniversary in 1952 of 
their admission to disability. Those 
who qualified for benetits were seri- 
ously il and = presumably  perma- 
nently disabled; their experience is, 
therefore, poorer than the average 
for all cases in the population sur- 
Viving a coronary attack. 

There were 166 men in the group 
under review, The majority—nearly 
60 percent—were between ages 50 
and 59 when admitted to disability, a 
little over a third were between 40 
and 49, and the remaining few were 
either under 40 or over 60 years of 
age. The median age of the group 
was 51.5 years. The age distribution 
of these men is influenced by the fact 
that all the disability contracts, ex- 
cept one, limited benefits to those 


by Dr. 


Irance 


H. Marks, Metropolitan Life 


Ins 
of the Association Life Insurance Medical Di 
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Survivorship of White Men Disabled by Coronary Occlusion 
Disability Cases Reported and/or Admitted in 1934-1936 


and Traced to Anniversary in 1952. 


3y Age at Disability 


Ordinary Department, Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 











with onset of disability up to age 60. 
Consequently, the median age of the 
group 1s lower than that of persons 
similarly affected in the general 
population. 

The survivorship record of these 
men after admission to disability 
that no less than 7 out of 
every 10 lived five years or longer, 
about half lived 10 years or longer, 
and 


shows 


about one third, 15 years or 
longer. The men 40-49 years old at 
the time of disability did somewhat 
better than those between 50 and 64, 
as may be seen from the chart above. 
Thus, at the fifth anniversary of 
admission to disability, 75 percent 
of the younger group were still liv- 
ing, as against 69 percent of the 
older group. At the 10th anniver- 


sary, the proportions were 57 and 47 
percent, respectively. At the 15th an- 
niversary, however, the figures were 
virtually identical—34 percent for 
the men admitted at ages 40-49 and 
33 percent for the older men. These 
differences the age 
groups are less than would be ex- 


between two 
pected if account is taken of the 
normal rise in mortality with age. 
The mortality among the men con- 
sidéred in this study was well in ex- 
cess of the average for lives insured 
under standard Ordinary policies. 
This is not surprising for a group 
that has suffered severe chronic car- 
diac impairment entailing extended 
periods of total disability. During a 
period of 15 years from the date of 


admission to disability, the mortality 
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for men disabled at ages 40-49 was 
about seven times that expected on 
the basis of the mortality among 
standard insured risks; in the 50-64 
age group it was a little over three 
times the standard. The excess mor- 
tality diminished as the time elapsed 
from onset of disability increased. 
Thus, for all the 
mortality during the first five years 
that 
com- 


combined, 


aves 
of disability was 524 times 
among standard insured lives, 
pared with three times in the 11th to 
15th years following disability. 

The great majority of the deaths 
in this experience were due to heart 
Heart 
disease was directly or indirectly re- 


disease and related disorders 
sponsible for more than four fifths of 
the deaths; about three fifths were 
ascribed to a 


attack 


recurrent coronary 

The excess mortality among the 
men under study reflected the sever 
ity of their disease; yet an appreci- 
able number later resumed work. In 
the first five vears following admis- 
sion to disability, 27-——or about one 
sixth—of the men in the experience 
did return to work or were judged 
able to do so by competent medical 
opinion. The proportion returning 
to work was those 


greater among 
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under age 50 when disabled than 


among those who were older. In in 
terpreting these findings it should be 
kept in mind that many of the men 
were at or close to normal retirement 
age and might be reluctant to risk 
the loss of a benefit that would carry 
on indefinitely. Furthermore, a con 

siderable number refrained from re 

turning to work simply because they 
feared that such activity would harm 


\ltogether, 


who did not vO back to work could 


them. many of the men 


have done so, and might have been 
hetter off if they had. 

Qn the whole, the picture revealed 
by these encouraging 
While the adverse aspects of 
the 


statistics 1s 
either 
immediate or the long-range 
prognosis in coronary occlusion are 
not to be minimized, this sertously 
unpaired group illustrates how good 
the chances are for such patients to 
survive for many vears and to carry 
on productive activity. It is apparent 
attitude 


the long-range outlook for pa 


that the pessimistic regard 
ing 
tients with coronary occlusion is to 

The re 


sults of this study should be reassur- 


a large extent unjustified 
ing not only to patients and their 
families but also to physicians and 
the general public. 


The Chances of Orphanhood 


N” WITHSTANDING the decline in 
mortality since the turn of the 


century, orphanhood is still a 


izable 
problem in our country. Currently, 
child a family 
where the father is only 25 years old 


a white born into 


has 44 chances in 1,000 of becoming 


chances 


a paternal orphan before reachin; 
18th birthday. Moreover, the risk of 


orphanhood increases with advance 


Thus, the 
of paternal orphanhood rise 
per 1,000 if the father is 35 

birth of the child 


in the age of the parent 


to 10] 


vears of age at the 
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Chances in 1,000 That a Newborn Child Will be Orphaned 
Before Attaining Age 18 
Mortality Experience of White Population, United States, 1900-1902 and 1950 


[_]:900-1902 


CHANCE OF 321 325 
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and to 231 per 1,000 if he is then 


age 45, 


However, the incidence of orphan- 


50 
years ago for children born to rela- 
tively young parents; the details are 
presented in the accompanying chart. 
Where the father is 25 years of age 
at the time of the child’s birth, the 
chances of paternal orphanhood be- 
fore age 


hood is much lower now than 


18 have been reduced by 
almost two thirds; where his age is 
35, the reduction has been more than 
one third. However, for a child born 
to a father 45 years of age the risk 
of orphanhood is not much less now 
than it was a half century ago. Of 
the relatively few children born to 
fathers at 50, about one third 
will become orphans before they are 
18 years old. 


age 


BB 950 


CHANCE OF 
MATERNAL 
ORPHANHOOD 


19 
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The chances that a child will lose 
its mother while it is still a depend- 
ent are materially smaller than those 
of losing its father. Two factors ac- 
count for this situation: age for age, 
the death 
than for husbands ; 


for wives 


rate is lower 
furthermore, the 
wife is 


generally several 


younger than her mate. Yet, 


years 
under 
current conditions 40 out of every 
1,000 white children born to mothers 
at age 39 will be maternal orphans 
before reaching their 18th birthday. 
The chances increase to 88 per 1,000 
when the mother is 49 years old at 
the child’s birth. At the turn of the 
century the risk of maternal orphan- 
hood was much higher than it is at 
present, irrespective of the age of the 


mother; the facts are shown in the 


1 


right-hand panel of the chart 
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More 


of orphanhood in assessing the mag- 


impressive than the chances 


nitude of the problem is the number 
of dependent children 
under current 


287 O00 of 


involved. 
Even conditions, 
about the white babies 
born in our country each year, or 1 
in every 12, may expect to lose their 
father before they attain age 18. 
Moreover, of the children with both 
parents now alive, about 2,700,000 
will be bereft of at least one parent 
during their period of dependency. 
Not only is the number large, but no 
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one can foretell in which families 
tragedy will strike. Such children 
often lose the advantages of care and 
upbringing that come with unbroken 
family life. Foremost among these 
are the benefits of an adequate edu- 
cation. Adding to the problem is the 
fact that a large proportion of chil- 
dren are orphaned at an age when 
they still are many years removed 
from possible gainful employment; 
about one third of the children who 
are now orphans are under 10 years 


ot age. 


Accident Toll High Among the Aged 


AS IDENTS are a major threat to 
the lite of the aged, outranking 
every other cause of death except the 
cardiovascular diseases and cancer. 
Of the 100,000 deaths from accidents 
in the United States annually, about 
25,000 occur among people at ages 
65 and over. These elders thus con- 
tribute one fourth of all the victims 
of fatal accidental injury, although 
they comprise only 8 percent of the 
total population. As the chart on 
page 6 shows, the death rate from 
accidents reaches its highest level at 
ages 65 ver, where it is three 
rate at ages 45-64 


seven times that at ages 1-14. 


times the and 


Physical weakness, impaired 


motor function, forgetfulness, poor 


vision, and other infirmities of later 


life make the aged particularly prone 


to mishaps. Moreover, when these 


people are involved in accidents, the 
results are likely to be serious. At 


the older ages bones break rather 


1 


easily and do not join very readily: 


burns, cuts, and other types of injury 
do not heal rapidly. In addition, 
serious complications, such as pneu 
while chronic 


monia, may set in, 


disease—common among the aged 
may have a fatal termination. 

Recent data on the various types 
of fatal accidents among people at 
ages 65-74 are available from th 
experience among the Industrial pol 
icyholders of the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company, most of whom 
are urban residents. The figures for 
each sex, relating to the three-year 
period 1950-1952, are shown in the 
table on page 7. 

Three fourths of all the fatal ac- 
cidents among these older policy- 
holders were due to two types of 
mishaps—falls and motor vehicle in 


juries. Among men at ages 65-74 
motor vehicle injuries were the lead 
ing cause of accidental death, out- 
the toll 
yomen 


ahead 


ranking by a small margin 
falls 
fatal falls 


exacted by \mong 


were far 


these aves, 
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of every other type of accidental in- 
jury, accounting for well over half 
the total. I-ven though motor vehicle 
injuries ranked second, they were 
still responsible for nearly one fourth 
of all the accidental deaths among 
these women. 

In terms of actual death rates, the 
total accident mortality among males 
was not far from twice that for fe- 
males. Moreover, the toll from motor 
vehicle accidents was virtually three 
times as great for men as for women 
at ages 65-74. The wide sex differ- 


ence 11] 


the mortality from motor 
vehicle accidents reflects mainly the 
higher proportion of time spent by 


men on streets and highways. In 
each sex, the majority of such fatali- 
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ties were among pedestrians, indicat- 
ing the difficulty that older people 
have in coping with modern traffic 
conditions. Yet a substantial propor- 
tion of the 


drivers 


fatalities also occurred 


among and passengers in 
motor vehicles. 

Iatal falls likewise occurred under 
a variety of circumstances. In this 
insurance experience a considerable 
proportion were falls from one level 
to another. -Stairs and steps ac- 
counted for the majority of such 
fatalities, while falls from windows, 
porches, and other high places also 
contributed to the total. Many of the 
fatal falls 


tained by older men and women who 


in this study were sus- 


were simply walking in the street or 


Death Rates per 100,000* from Accidents 
By Age Groups. United States, 1952 















































65 & OVER 





*Estimated on the basis of a 10-percent sample of death certificates 


Source: National Office of Vital Statistics, 


for 1952, Part 2 


Monthly 


Vital Statistics Report, Annual Summary 
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DEATH RATES FROM ACCIDENTS BY Type AT AGES 65-74 


By SEx 


INDUSTRIAL DEPARTMENT 


METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE CoMPANY, 1950-1952 


AVERAGI 
RATES PER 100,000 


Tyvek oF ACCIDENT 


Doral 
PERSONS 


Accidents otal 


Falls 


total 


Collision with pedestriar 


Motor vehicle 


Burns and conflagrations 

Absorption of poisonous gas 

Drowning 

Railway 

Machinery 

Poisoning by solids or liquids 
g by) | 


Firearm 


about the house. Illness or physical 


weakness played a major role in 
many of these cases. 


Among the other types of ac- 


cidents which caused death among 
the aged, burns and conflagrations 


were important items. Drowning, 
railway, machinery, and firearm ac- 
cidents, while relatively infrequent 
as causes of death among the women, 
accounted for an appreciable death 
toll among the men. 


Accidents are much more amen- 


ANNUAL DEATH 


PERCENT DISTRIBUTION 


Matt FEMA 


able to control than any of the other 
major causes of death among the 
aged. The record for the past two 
that 


from accidents at the later ages has 


decades shows the mortality 
declined more rapidly than that from 
disease. Further progress could be 
made if elders learned to adjust their 
habits in accordance with their 
changing physical condition and_ if 
their environment, particularly in 
the home, were made as free from 


hazard as possible. 


Citizenship Almost Universal in Our Country 


| ESS THAN two percent of our pop- 
ulation are not citizens, accord 


1950. If 


ing to the Census of we 


consider only the voting ages, the 
proportion of noncitizens is only a 


little greater—almost three percent 
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CITIZENSHIP IN THE ADULT POPULATION OF THE UNITED STA’ 
By STATE. 





Percent or Total Popriation at Ages 21 AND OVE 


1950 


ae 


UNITED STATES 100.0 VA 100.0 


New England 
Maine 100.0 
New Hampshire 100.0 
Vermont 100.0 
Massachusetts 100.0 
Rhode Island 100.0 
Connecticut 100.0 


3 
' 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


sea 
ne coy 


www © 


NUNS Ss 
~~ 2 


uwnNnere 


Middle Atlantic 
New York 100.0 
New Jersey 100.0 


100.0 
woo 


| 


Pennsylvania 100.0 1 ( 100.0 


East North Central | 
Ohio 100.0 | 5. 3 100.0 
Indiana 100.0 96,2 ‘ | ‘ 100.0 
Illinois 100.0 7 7 | 100.0 
Michigan 100.0 5 : 100.0 
Wisconsin 100.0 : ( g | 190.0 


one st 


West North Central | 
Minnesota 100.0 9! 100.0 
lowa 100.0 § gy! , 5 § 100.0 
Missouri 100.0 , ) f 100.0 
North Dakota 100.0 97. é ( : 100.0 
South Dakota 100.0 § 92.5 | : 5 | j 100.0 
Nebraska 100.0 YS. 93! 100.0 
Kansas 100.0 2. f 100.0 


ae ne ee ee 


South Atlantic 
Delaware 100.0 
Maryland 100.0 
District of Columtia 100.0 
Virginia 100.0 
West Virginia 100.0 
North Carolina 100.0 
South Carolina 100.0 
Georgia 100.0 
Florida. . 100.0 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 


cen d 


mwunwen 


East South Central 
Kentucky 100.0 5 100.0 
Tennessee 100.0 4 2 | 100.0 
Alabama 100.0 ‘ f | 100.0 
Mississippi... 100.0 : ¥ 2 | 100.0 


West South Central 
Arkansas 100.0 ; 5 : 100.0 
Louisiana 100.0 98 ; | 100.0 
Oklahoma 100.0 } | 98.7 100.0 
Texas 100.0 04.) 100.0 


Mountain 
Montana 100.0 100.0 
Idaho 100.0 § ( | : 100.0 
Wyoming... 100.0 ; 2. f 3 100.0 
Colorado 100.0 97.8 y: )f 100.0 
New Mexico 100.0 974 95. 100.0 
Arizona 100.0 Y5. 3.6 100.0 
Utah.. 100.0 97.5 5. 1.6 100.0 
Nevada 100.0 § j 2 ) 100.0 


a a 


Pacific 
Washington 100.0 96.7 j y 2.3 1.0 100.0 
Oregon 100.0 97.9 YI. A : 06 100.0 
California 100.0 94.9 . 9, f 10 100.0 


Source’ U S. Bureau of the Census 1950 Censi f Population, } 
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Two decades earlier about 8 percent 


at the voting ages lacked citizenship, 
and in 1920 the proportion was more 
than 10 percent. 

An important factor in the relative 
reduction of noncitizens in our midst 
has been the restriction on immigra- 
tion imposed in the early 1920's, In 
the years just prior to World War 
I, net alien immigration amounted to 
about 750,000 annually. In marked 
contrast, during the 1930's the aliens 
entering exceeded those departing by 
less than 7,000 a year. Even though 
unmigration has increased appreci- 
ably since the close of World War 
IT, it is still only about one fifth of 
that in the 
War I. 

With the 


stituting practically a closed group 


period prior to World 


aliens among us con- 
for almost three decades, the passing 
of the years has reduced their num 
her by death, particularly since the 
proportion of elders among them has 
3y 1950 more than 
three fifths of these people were con 
But 
more important than mortality in 


been increasing. 
centrated at ages 45 and over 


depleting the ranks of our alien pop 
ulation has been the strong motiva 
tion of the foreign born to acquire 
the 
years, from 1921 to 1940, an average 


citizenship. During interwa! 
of 160,000 persons became natural 
ized annually. The average rose to 
more than 300,000 annually during 
World War IT. Although large nuim- 
bers of aliens acquired citizenship 
irtue of thei 
military service, most of ther were 


within this period by 


in civilian life. Since the war 


years 


the average number of new citizens 
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dropped to less than 85,000 a year. 
Currently, about three quarters of 
our foreign born at ages 21 and over 
are naturalized citizens, compared 
with less than three fifths in 1930. 
In general, the proportions of the 
adult population having citizenship 
are highest in the South and the 
Midwest, and lowest in the North- 
east, where most of our foreign born 
arrive and settle. The Census of 1950 
showed that in’ eight Southern 
States at least 99.7 percent of the 
adult population were citizens. In 
State did 
the figure dip below 94 percent: in 
New York, Massachusetts, and Cali 
fornia it was about 95 percent. The 
spect to the 
ratio of naturalized to native citizens, 
highest in 


Hlowever, 


only one Connecticut 


States vary also with re 


the ratio being generally 
the Northeast even in 
New York the naturalized were only 
about one fifth of all the adult citi 
Viewing the 


another angle, in only one State did 


zens ituation from 
aliens comprise as much as 5 percent 
of the population at ages 21 and 
over. 
Citizenship usually brings with it 
Yet 
country 
right, 


glories of 


the privilege of suffrage. large 
numbers of people in) ou 
fail to exercise this democrati 
the 


heritage. In 


which is one of our 


the la 


70 percent 


\merican t na 

tional election only about 

of those who 

While this was our best 
: z 


ord in many 


were eligi 


years, it 
considerably below that 
ber of other countries 


world. Our privilege of \ 


1 
t 


precious to lose by defaul 
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AN INVITATION 
TO VISIT THE COMPANY’S EXHIBIT 
I-veryone attending the 81st annual meeting of the Ameri 
can Public Health Association in New York City November 
Sth to 13th is cordially invited to visit the Metropolitan Lit 


Ale 


Insurance Company exhibit: 


CHILD ACCIDENT PREVENTION 


This exhibit, which will be on display at Booths 42 and 43, 


Hotel Statler, stresses the relationship of accidental injury, 


including poisoning, to the phases of growth and development 


of young children. It shows opportunities and techniques 


which can be used in the study and prevention of accidents 
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DEATH RATES* PER 100,000 POLICYHOLDERS FROM SELECTED CAUSES 
INDUSTRIAL PREMIUM-PAYING BUSINESS, WEEKLY AND MONTHLY COMBINED 
METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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ANNUAL RATE* PER 100,000 POLICYHOLDERS 


CAUSE OF DEATH SEPTEMBER Year-lo-Dati 





All Causes— total 


Tuberculosis (all forms 
Tuberculosis of respiratory system 
Syphilis 
Communicable diseases of childhood 
Acute poliomyelitis 
Malignant neoplasms 
Digestive system 
tespiratory system 
Diabetes mellitus 
Diseases of the cardiovascular-renal system 
Vascular lesions, central nervous system 
Diseases of heart 
Chronic rheumatic heart disease 
Arteriosclerotic and degenerative heart 
oe eee ree 
Hypertension with heart disease 
Other diseases of heart 
Hypertension without mention of heart 
General arteriosclerosis 
Nephritis and nephrosis 
Pneumonia 
Influenza 
Ulcers of stomach and duodenum 
Appendicitis 
Hernia and intestinal obstruction 
Gastritis, duodenitis, enteritis, etc 
Cirrhosis of liver 
Complications of pregnancy, childbirth 
Suicide. . 
Homicide. . 
Accidents—total 
Motor vehicle. 
Home. . 
Occupational (civilian 
War deaths—enemy action 
All other causes. . 
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MORTALITY FROM ALL CAUSES 


METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY: INDUSTRIAL PREMIUM-PAYING BUSINESS 
WEEKLY AND MONTHLY COMBINED 





DEATH RATES PER 1000 POLICYHOLDERS + ANNUAL BASIS 
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1952 74 68 iA 6.7 6.7 62 64 6.2 5.8 60 65 64 
1953 70 14 76 64 60 62 68 59 6.2 


1953 figures ere provisional 
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